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What disabled Vietnam-era veterans say about employment 


— "...You ask if we, the disabled veterans, get the jobs andy help 
we need. | say. Hell No!” 


““k needed someone to talk to about a job, not just read some 
words on paper. | was so mixed up and I’m not saying everyone 
that cgmes home is like that but I'd say half of them are..." 


“Does anybody really give a damn, or are our problems just a 
‘good cause’ to discuss? We delivered when called upon to do our 
duty. Now we are asking-for your hetp.”’ 


ra 
“Many of us who gave all @f our time t@ the service do not know 
what we could and should do in civil life...” 


“And -concerning. all the propaganda on the radio about ‘HIRE 
THE VET, IT’S GOOD BUSINESS.’ It sounds great. But as for 
adjusting the psychological attitudes of employers to accepting a 
disabled vet, | have to say it Is totally ineffective.” 


- "| am nearing graduation from a four year university....1 did not. - 
know that the VA_ Vocational Rehabilitation. program existed until 
about two months ago...” ‘ 


“If | just could get a decent paying job, | wouldn't want any 
disability (compensatidn) atall. .”’ =e 


“If only these companie@ would give the disabled veteran a chance 
they may find out that instead of just having disabilities they also 
have abilities.’ 


4 A 


(These bei are taken from letters Written by disabled veterans to HumRRO.) 
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Foreword 


This booklet presents research findings on the employment of dis 
abled veterans in a practical format. People interested in the goal of equal 
employment Opportunity for disabled veterans job developers,: vocational 
counselors, service offigerg of veterans organizations, Employment Sgmmice 
administratars, employers+ will find it useful 

T research on which this publication is based is a study of the 
employ Went of Vietnam era veterans with service connected disabilities 
conducted by the Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) 
under a grant from the U.S. Department of Labor. The study was con 
ducted from ne 1973 to October 1974 by the Eastern Division of 
HumRRO unde the direction of Dr. Thurlow R. Wilson. The objective of 
the research was\jo determine what major problems veterans with service 
connected disabilities encountered in seeking and holding jobs, and to 
explore possible solutions. The complete findings of the study, wcluding 
over 130 tables and figures, letters from disabled veterans, and data col 
lection instruments are reported in Disabled Veterans of the Vietnam Era 
Employment Problems and Programs, HumRRO Technical Report 75-1. 

This document was prepared for the Matpower Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, under Grant No. 21517346. Sinee Grantees 
conducting projects under Goveynment sponsorship are encouraged to 

express their judgment freely’ this seport does not necessarily represent 
the official opinion orepolicy of the Department of Labor The Grantee ts 
wiely responsible for the contents of this report 


s 


Meredith P| Crawford 
President 
Human Resources Research Organization 
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ia es: if 
1 don't think the world owes me a living, but it could jlet_ me 

make one.’ In these few words, one young disdbled veteran expressed 
sentimenas born of rejection and frustration in search for a job that are 
shared by many of his fellow veterans 7 ‘a 

Despite present -efforts to assist disabled Mietnam era veterans in” 
employment and training, they comtinue to face ¢onsiderable difficulty in 
obtaining etfhployment. According to a’ recent | HumRRO_ study, jens 
unemployment rate 1s about twic e] that of other Veterans More skilled an 
persistent job development and job placement effbrts on behalf of disabled 
veterans are urgently needed 

» — This publication is based on jthe results of the recent , Hun RO study . 

of disabled veteran employment. It 1s intended as a desk aid for persons 
involved in job placement activitfes for disabled veterans. It Can serve as a 
guide for Veterans Employmen{ Representatives and Veterans Adminis 
‘tration and Employment Servide counselors, it can also be of use to 
employment officers of veterang service organizations and even company 
personnel officers. * z : ; 

The quide contains findings from the HumRRO study findings that 
have practical implications. Forfuser convenience; the information 1s given 
Ind question and answer form The findings deal with 


e@ The kinds of emp oyntent difficulties facetl by vartous kinds 
of disable d veteran 


a 
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e( Job development fod placement help various disabled 
veterans want 


e How various disablpd veterans find jobs, 


The success of Ofganizations such as the State Employment 

7 
Service and thd: Ve ecans Administration in providing’ 
employment help to disabled ve terans : s 


The nature of employer resistance to, aid sappert for, hiring * 
\" 


disabled veterans ) 


e The arrangements and accommodations the average mp ve 
makes for disabled veterans on the job. : 


@ What outstanding pinglavers of the handicapped are doing. 


The guide aig. includes. case histories of four disabled veterans arfd a brief 
ligting of major programs to assist disabled veterans in imine, ‘and 
employment. ‘ 

eMany ,of the results discussed in the followirig Pages are derived from.. 
information given by about 7800. disabled Vietnam-era veterans who 
responded to a mail survey. These veterans were drawn from the Veterans 
Administration compensation and pension file. Additional information was 
obtained from a number of smaller ‘studies, including telephone and 
personal interviews with disabled veterans, a mail survey of employers, 
personal interviews with employers, interviews with representatives of 
veteran service. organizations, interviews with State Employment Service 
and Veterans Administration personnel, and study of some Employment 
Service counseling records.’ Ten outstanding employment programs for 
handicapped workers were studied. These programs were selected on the 
basis of recommendations of the President’s Committee for prnplegnant , 
of the Handicapped. 

The reader will need to know the definition: of certain key terms 
* used throughout this guide: 


Vietnam-era Veteran—All veterans discharged from the military ; 
service from August 5, 1964 thraugh the present. 


Disabled ‘Veteran—Veterans with service-connected disability, 
rated by the ‘Veterans Administration. To be classified as” service- 
connected, a disability must have been incurred or aggravated in the line 
of duty, even though it may not have been recognized at the time of 
release or discharge from active duty. 


VA Disability Rating—Disability ratings are made by VA boards 
after considering the medical evidence and using as a guide the, VA's 
Schedule for Rating Disabilities. The Schedule is a detailed listing of 
disabilities specifying the conditions that should be rated at each per- 
centage level, 10% to 100%. The VA states that the srating is to be based 
“primarily upon the average impairment in earning capacity, that is, upon 
the economic or industrial handicap which must be overcome and not ° 
from individual success in overcoming it.’ 


Unemployment Rate—The percentage of those in the labor force 
who are unemployed. The labor force consists of all those with jobs plus 
those unemployed. “Unemployed” means out of work and looking for 4 
job, able to start work within one month if offered a suitable. 198, and not 


in school, or training. 
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Questions and Answers About + 
Disabled Veterans’ Employment Problems os 


Just how serious are the employment problems of disabled veterans of the 

Vietnam era? : 
= for Nietnam-era veterans (those leaving military service: after ‘ 
August 4, 1964), we found that those: who are disabled—that ts, F 
those getting a VA compensation for a service connected injury 
or disease -have a rate of eeeucleyers almost’ twice the rate 
of non-disabled veterans. We étinfate that at the time of ofr 
survey about 31,000 disabled® Vietnam-era veterans who were 
neither working nor in training were looking for a job; 6700 of 
them had been searching for work for more than six months. 
Those veterans with more severe disabilities have the most 
trouble finding employment. ‘ ‘9 


How bad are tne. employment problems of the severely disabled? 


The chart on the next page shows We situation for young 
disabled veterans. The more severely digabled’ veteran has a 
higher rate of unemployment, is more likely to give up the yob 
search, and generally Works in lower paying jobs Among the 
unemployed severely disabled, we found that one out of four 
had been looking for work far six months or more. Analysis of 
what kind of jobs the more severely disabled men are holding 
shows that, compared to the slightly disabled, “they are less 
likely tobe craftsmen or in professional, technical, or managerial 


occupations. 
10 
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ty everely Disabled Veterans, Under 30 - . 


my 9. 


- Have a Higher Unemployment Rate © « 


Unemployment Total 
-Rate ; an : 


Percent 


Unemployed 
6 Months 


Slight Moderate Severe 
Oegree of Disability 


Looking for a Job 


Neo Longer 
Looking 
for Work 
and Not 


Percent 


in Training 


“Shight Moderate Severe 
Degree of Disability . 


ONen Work in Jobs With Lower Way 


oe ‘ ee cK: 


Workers 
Earning 
$2 an Hour 
or Less , 


Percent 


Stight ° Moderate Severe 
Degree of Disability 


e 
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What do: you ‘mean by “slightly, 


wu“, 


pliena and “severely” disabled? 


The classification of slightly moderately, or severely disabled 's 
based on the VA, rating of all the veterans’ disabilities. Since the 
VA usually. does not consider men witb less than 30% disability- 
rating eligible for its vocational rehabilitation prograrn; we define 


.10% or 20% rating as slight. From study of the VA rules for 


assigning ratings to various disorders, we consider 30 to 50% 
. ‘moderate’’ and’ 60 to 100% “‘severe.”’ 


.If a’ man is rated 100% or totally disabled bad ane VA, what kind of work 


Bran he actually” do? 


In many cases, ‘an individual rated 100% disabled by the VA is 
able to work. On the following page we describe 16 young 


veterans with 100% ratings who are .working—their disabilities, 


activity ‘limitations resulting from the disabilities, the jobs they 


hold, and any special adjustments or “arrangements « their, 


employers made to make it easier for them to work,with their 
disabilities. These men are ,typical: of the 100% disabled . 
employed veterans since they were randomly selected from ‘this 
group. Notice that these 16 men are performing a variety of jobs 
and usually without special emplover assistance. However, these 
specific jobs are not necessarily Suitable obs for people with 
these handicaps. =p 


, 


If these men are able to work, why did the ‘VA rate them: totally disabled? 


What types of disabihties are most common among veterans? 


The VA ratings are based on the Schedule of Disabilities—a 
detailed list of disabilities and the percentage rating for each. 
For example, the Schedule states that loss of both feet is to be 
rated 100%. The VA explains the concept used in deciding what 
disabilities were assigned a 100% rating on the schedule: ‘Total 


disability will be considered to exist when there is present any | 


impossible for the average person to follow a_ substantially 
gainful occupation.” The 100% rating is not necessarily 
permanent—the rating will be reduced. if a VA rating board 
determines that ara EAISROMEMNEN of ‘the disabling condition 
has occurred. : . 


The* most common service-connected disabilities are bone ‘and. 
joint impairments or disease (31% of disabled Vietnarn-era 


veterans), psychiatric and neurological disorders (20%), and. 


“y 


‘impairment of mind or body which is sufficient. to render. it — 


muscle injuries (12%). The disabled veteran is commonly | 
pictured as an amputee or a blind man, but only 6% of disabled- 


Vietnam-era veterans fit this picture. 


. 


‘Jobs Held by 100% Disabled Young Veterans . 


Nature of Disabilities 
Amputation of both feet 


‘Amputation of both feet’ partial 
impairment, of the visual field 

Amputation of both feet, 
arterial hypertension 


, Amputation. of both feet, paralysis 


of peripheral nerves. \ 


Amputation of a hand and foot, 
ixation of three fingers of one 

hati, injury to thigh muscle, 
removal of testis 

Amputation of forearm, blind- 
nest in one eye, scars on head, 
muscle injuries to leg and 
shoulder girdle 


Amputation of leg at thigh, 
removal of testis, injury to | 
leg muscles, skin scar: 

Amputation of leg neat knee, 
injury to muscles of pelvic 
girdle 


Bone inflammation (Osteg.. , 


myeligy _impairntent ° 
thigh Bohe and upper borg. / 
of the arm ' 


Bone inflammation 
(Osteomyelitis) 


we 
Impairment of thigh Bone, 
impairment of bones of 
‘lower leg : 


” Loss of movement of spine ; 


. 
> 


oa 
Tuberculosis 


Rheumatic heart disease « 
Pesiieitigip affemia My 


Brain disease due to traurna 


Activities Veteran Considers 
Moderately or Greatly Limited 


Walking, standing, lifting, 


2 working overti e 


Walking, standing, lifting, 
using.public transportation . 
Walking, Standing, lifting, 
handlirig small objects, 
using public transportation 
Walking, standing, lifting, 
using public transportation 


Walking, standing, lifting 


Walking, standing, lifting, 
handling small objects, 
working overtime and 
under pressure, meeting : 
people 

Walking, lifting 


Lifting 


Walking, handling small 
objects, driyiny a car, using 
public transportation, work - 
ing overtime, working while 
seated, work ing under pressure 
and with peogle -. ; 

Walking,standing, lifting, 
driving a car, using public 
transport&tion, working 
overtime, working while 
seated ~ 

Standing, lifting, driving a 
car, working overtime 


. & 


Walking, standing, lifting, 
driving a car, using public 
transportation, working 
overtime, working while 
seated 


None, 


Standing, lifting 

None 

Walking, standing, lifting 
handling small objects, driv- 
ing a car, working overtime, 
Working under pressure and 
with people 


Job Held 


Heavy ,equiprnent driver for con- 
struction company 


for State fish and game commission 


" Dispatcher for pblicé department 


, 


Draftsman for defense supply con- 


tractor. Employer Arrangement: 
Special parking 


Scalehouseman, weighing trucks in 


and out for oil refinery 


‘ 


4 
Clerk and shelf stocker in grocery 


store, Employer Arrangement: 
Reduced time work schedule 


Farmer, &lf-employed 


Loan officer ata bank 


4 
Radio-teletype operator for state 


highway patrol 
e 


Clerk for.soft drink company 


. 


Clerk ‘in parts department of farm 


machinery manufacturer. Employer 


Arrangement: Rest periods, and 
minimum overtime work 


for dirt contractor | 


Salesman in retail audio equipment 


store 


f 


Truck driver for trucking company 


Stack clerk in grocery store 


4 
s 


“Office manager at a state college! 


“ Helps run big game checking station , 


* Earth moving equipment opergtor 


What type of disability gives a veteran the most difficulty in getting a 
good job? 


Neuropsychiatric disorders seem to result in the greatest employ- 
. ment problems. Compared to other disabled veterans, those with 
neuropsychiatric conditions have more trouble finding work and 
work at lower paying jobs, which the chart¢ below show. A 


veteran with a neuropsychiatric classification wrote: “I have | , 


seizures but they are controlled by medicine. When you apply © 


Veterans Under 30 With Neuropsychiegee: Disdbliiies. 
Compared to Other Disabled Veterdtis - 


- Have a Higher. Unemployment Rate 
20 7 


Neuro- 
psychiatric 


Other 
Disabilities 


Slight Moderate Severe 
Degree’of Disability 


- Often Work in Jobs With Lower Pay 


30 
Percent Who Earn o 
.$2 an Hour Neuro: * 
or Less psychiatric 


Other 
Disabilities 


O be 
Stight Moderate Severe 
Degree of Disability | | 


2 


for a job,...the minute you mention you have seizures, the 
employer automatically says, ‘We don’t have an opening right 
‘ now but we'll call as soon as we do!’ You never get that 
4 call. ... Eventually you get wise to this and you never list the 
x /seizures onthe application form, you neyer tell anyone, and you 
“e 4,hope like hell your medicine doesn’t fajl you on the job.” Like 
’ _ * this veteran, many of those with neuropsychiatric disorders who 
responded to our survey said that they had difficulty telling 
employers about their medical problem. Some, like this veteran, 
ero, 3 decided not to tell. 
‘ ;° a ; 
. Arengt there other important causes of employment difficulty for these 
veterans besides. their disabilities—such as lack of job training? 


Lack of training or schooling is a most important cause of .. 
Y — employment difficulty for disabled veterans. The chart on page 1 
f ~ shows that those with low educational level have more difficulty, 
* finding a job, tend to become discouraged in thelr job search,’ 
and have te accept lower paying jobs. This is especially true for 
those with severe disabilities: For high s¢hool dropodffs, ‘the 
unemployment rate is 18% for slightly disabled. and 31% for 
severely disabled, One reason the ‘severely disabled with tow 
education have. difficulty in finding work is* that many of the 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs they qualify for, demand lifting 
and other strenuous activities. On-the other hand, for veterans 
who are college graduates, we see that the employment effects 
of severe disability are minimal. From:these findings we have. to 
agree with the disabled veteran who wrote: "Superior qualifica: 
tions, such as a college degree, are a necessary ingredient to 
‘agualize ‘the difference between a person with no physical 
defect.” 
The highest unemployment rates. are usually found for those who are 
youre or black. |s this true for disabled veterans as well? 


Yes, black veterans do have much higher rates of unemployment 
than white. For example, for young severely disabled men who 
did not finish 12th grade, the unemployment rate for those classi- 
* fying themselves as ‘’white”’ is 25% but for “black” the rate is 
over 50%: oy 


‘In regard to age, the older teal veteran has a somewhat lower 
rate of unemployment than the veterans under 30 years of.age. 


You. mentioned “older disabled veterans.“ Are there many older men who 
are disabled Vietnam-era veterans? 


There is a sizable group of older Vietnam-era disabled veterans. 
One in seven is 45 years of age or older. 


’ 
° 1 


Disabled Veterans With Less Education 


(Especially if They are S everely Disabled): - 


: ar a Higher Unemployment Rate 


obs Say gs rey. a 
Slight Moderate + Sev 
Degree of Disability 


- Fend to Give up Looking for a Job 


Slight Moderate Severe 
Degree of Disability 


Op GIF ae 5 ct 


a ae Td 


Slight Moderate 
Degree of Disability 


NOTE: Data presented are for veterans less than 30 years old. 
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High School 
Dropout 


Some College 


High School 
Gradyate, 
wees 


College Graduafe 


High School 
Dropout 


High School 
Graduate 


Some Collége 
¢ 


College Graduate 


High Schoo! 
Dropout 

a: 
High School 
Graduate 


Some College 
College Graduate 


What are the special employment difficulties. of the older disabled veteran? 


The older veteran has the problem of relating his extensive mili- 
tary work experience to civilian jobs. He may face discrimination 
because: of age and his status as ‘retired military.’ Adetter from a 
50-year-old veteran with a high school education said:. ‘| found 
out by talking to different employers, after 'l stated that |. was 
retired from the service and receiving a monthly check, that they 
wanted the benefit of my experience and knowledge but did not 
wish to pay me for them. ov made the statement, that, eine 
retired, | didn’t need much pay . 


Ps 


The older disabled veteran has a lower rate of unemployment than 
the younger man, and among the older veterans who ate.working, 
the kind of i. se pay rate tend to be more favorable. However, 
‘special employment disadvantages’ are indicated by the fa¢t that, 

among those looking for work, the older disabled veterang néed a 
“longer time to find a job. Also, older veterans are more: li ely, to 
retire from the labor force (e.g., for the,severely disabled young 
veteran, one;fifth are out of the labor force and not in tfaining, 
compared to half of the severely disabled! veterans 45 year$ of age 
or older.) 


Isn’t it true-that many men—young and old—who are) letting a sizable sum.of 
money as compensation for their disability are not really motivated to work? 


We found that many severely disabled veterans are highly|moti- 
vated to work, as evidenced by their persistent efforts to gbtain 
suitable employment in the face of employer rejections. 


There are some severely disabled veterans who are deterred from 
seeking work by fear of loss or reduction of disability benefits. 
(Among young, severely disabled veterans-out of the labor farce, 
8% indicated that their main reason for not seeking work is that, if 
they work, some of the payments they get for disability may\be 
taken away.)-A severely disabled veteran-explainéd his reasoning fh 
a letter: ‘The Veterans Administration's schedule for rating diga- 
bilities disallows many veterans—myself included—from seeking 
employment because of its habit of traditionally cutting back oh 


-benefits...-. My own rating was reduced.from 100% to 90%, 
(financially this represents oyer $200 to me) even though t've yet \ 


to complete my vocational rehabilitation training. Apparently just 
the act of being in training justifies a VA cut in see gla te 
would happen ° were 1 to seek part-time employment?... The 
assininity’ of ghe VA‘s rating criteria forces many of us to remain 
unemployed Soy because of thé economic advantages. It would 
be -foolhardy 


paying $400 or $500 before taxes. Without training (which I'm 


_ Now engaged in) I'd be fortunate in finding a job paying the above 
amounts...” ae, eat ‘ 


risk a pension of maybe $300 tax free for a job: 


sete 


. 


-Another factor affecting veterans’ motivation to:work is the Va 
practice of classifying some men as “unemployable.” One long- 
ferm unemployed veteran answered, ‘The VA says I'm unemploy- 
able," when. asked what kind of work he was able to do. The VA 
has, in fact, labeled as unemployable 20% of those with a com-, 
bined. disability rating of 60%, and 30% of those with a combined 
‘disability rating of 70-90%. -Veterans with a combined disability é 
ratidg of 60-90% are classified as unemployable by the decision of 
a VA board which reviews the medical and employment evidence, 
and concludes that the veteran i is ‘unable to follow a substantially 
gdinful occupation.’’. These veterans’ are then entitled td extra 
compensation. Two factors tend to discourage those who are in ° 
the VA category of unemployable from:seeking work: the possible 
reduction of their- disability compensation and the authoritative 
Suggestion that they are not capable of preslionve work. ; 


ee Disabled Tetehare Look go Wok ae ‘ 
ee Pine sai Praining “They Recetue , 


a. » 


» ms 
To what extent do disabled veterans get vara ional counseling to help _ 
them make plans for jobs or training? 


About two out of three of the severely disabled report that they 
had vocational counseling, and about one out of three of the 
slightly disabled. ‘ 

a Xx 
Where do these veterans get vocational counseling? 


_ The VA is the main source of counseling. Of all the veterans who 
received counseling, 80% cited VA as the source, 33% mentioned 
the State Employment Service,-and 10% had ‘gone to. private 
veterans’ organizations such as American Legion or DAV. Moder- 
ately and severely disabled men are especially likely to mention 
VA. This can be understood as resulting in part from the require- 
ments of VA programs. The VA Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram requires counseling prior to enrollment and is ordinarily 
limited to veterans with a disability rating of 30% or more. 


woeapi that most severely disabled veterans get vocdtional counseling. Do 
erely disabled veterans sala find ee with the help of counselors or 
placement specialists? 


No, Mast severely disabled veterans, like other disabled veterans, 
find jobs on their own, as the chart on the next page shows. When 
“given a list of possible sources for finding jobs and asked to ° 
indicate the most useful source, only one severely disabled man in 


18 


“oH 


“six indiéated. an agency or organization , (State Employment 
Service, VA, veteran service prgarfization, or public employment 
agency) as the, most useful source. ‘ 


Only 7% considered the public employment rvice as their most 
useful job source. Those currently unemployéd were more likely 
-to rely on the public employment service to find joks. ee a 


¢ 


v 


Severely Disabled Veterans Get Jobs 
Mostly Without Agency Help 


a, | 


Most useful, method of finding work as reported by 
severely disabled under 30 i 


Agency 
me : : q Sources 
Independent fe A 16% ° 
Job . aa 


Spurces : 4 - d 
64% . » Working for Preservice 


Employer 9% 


Other Sources 10% 


Independent sources: applied directly 33%, got jab leads from friends and 
‘relatives 24%, placed or answered ads 7% 


. Agency sources: State Employment’Service 7%, Veterans Administration 4%,, 
. private employment agency 4%, veterans service organization 1% 


», “Other sources: college placement, union, Civit, Service, etc. 


one 


Do many gisabled veterans go to the public employment offices to try 


find.a job a 
:_8 
Three out of four disabled veterans who ha looksd-or work 
since ‘leaving’ the service checked with the State~Employment 
Service as part of their job hunt. , 
‘= t 


The public employment offices are supposed tod give top priority to 
disabled veterans. Do disabled veterans get top service at these offices? 


Many disabled veterans are dissatisfied with the help they get at 
the State Employment Service. We asked those veterans who 
went to the SES to check on a list what help they wanted when 
they went there and what help they got. The results are shown in 
the figure below. We see that the service most veterans wanted 
was’a list of job openings to study. Many veterans also needed job 
training information, help in deciding what kind of work to look 
for, and someone to help : find employers interested in 
hiring them. 


When we look at how well these needs were met we see that 
only about half of those with such needs reported they actually 
got this help. Advice on how to talk with employers about their 
disability and their abilities was wanted by one-third of the 
veterans, but few of them reported actually getting this 
assistance. The severely disabled were more likely to want this 
help. (Otherwise, the needs of the severely disabled were much 
the same as those of the less disabled men.) 


As far as obtaining good job leads from the SES is concemed, 
we find, that only one out of three veterans going to the SES 
reports getting a job offer as a result of an SES referral. 


Disabled Veterans Need More Help 
~~ From Employment Services 


Needed This Help,’ 
Did Not Receive It 


Needed This Help, 
Received It 


Percent 


Help 
Contacting 
Employers 


Help on List of Help 
Ik 
Application Training Deciding on = Talking 


Appropriate With 
Forms 


Information 
Openings Job Employers 
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In short, our survey showed that while most disabled veterans - 
used the SES to look for a job, many failed to get the employ- 
ment help they felt they needed. 


Why don’t the disabled- veterans get better service at the State Employ- 
ment Offices? 


On the basis of visits to employment service offices we can 
suggest several. conditions that tend to limit their assistance to 
‘disabled veterans. We visted SES offices in 11 states to learn 
about these services. We studied counseling cases of disabled 
veterans and interviewed the manager, the Veterans Employment 
Representative, and ES counselors. 


On the positive side, we encountered some examples of good 
counseling and job development for disabled veterans. Also, in 
every office the staff was aware of the priority to be given 
‘disabled veterans and they appeared to be trying to implement: 
this prigrity. hay > 


From these visits we identified a nymber. of conditions that 
appeared to limit the services a disabled veteran gets at most or 
all of these offices. 


e Some disabled veterans are not identified as disabled by 
the SES when they register. According to the survey of 
veterans, about one severely disabled veteran in ten is 
not categorized as disabled by SES. 


“ @ In spite of thé top priority accorded disabled veterans, 

- SES offices often do not have the resources to provide 
the number or kinds of service needed. Also, the evalua- 

+ tion of SES work in terms of number of placéments, 
referrals, and so forth, generally discourages the spending . 
of extra time in counseling and job development for 
disabled veterans. Such time-consuming work was not 
generally well recognized by SES management, we 
were told. | 


e Under the SES system, those who are identified as 
job-ready receive the first level»of service, which consists 


essentially of the applicant’s looking over job listings and 
being referred to openings by an interviewer. Those - 
.identified as not job- ibs aecoseaiarel for further job 
help, such as testing, training, and counseling, It is likely 
that many disabled veteran applicants are categorized as 
job-ready and therefore are not given the more extensive 
SES help they desire. As a correction to this kind of 
oversight, the local veterans employment representative 
(LVER) has the responsibility of exercising functional 
supervision to make sure that véterans coming to this 
office get needed services. 


od 


. 


e SES staff members often lack adequate contact with 
employers that would provide them with .an in-depth 
-knowledge of employers’ operations and requirements. 
Such knowledge supports effective job development 
efforts by assuring the employer that only. generally 
qualified applicants will apply for bis job openings. This 
type of employer contact is especially important in the 
case of a disabled applicant, since the employer usually is 
concerned that he may be asked to assume an unjustified 
risk in hiring a disabled applicant. 


Disabled veteran applicants who are identified as needing 
counseling are typically assigned to any available 
‘counselor. In large offices it is not uncommon for one 
veteran to deal with several different counselprs. In these 
instances it is difficult to locate One counselor who is 

completely familiar with this veteran’ s problems. |- 


SES personnel who deal with disabled veterans often do 
not have access to or do not use the ES guidelines for 
selective placement for the handicapped. 


» 


. How do you think that the public employment offices should duprove 
their help to ee veterans? 
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The SES staff needs to do more to identify needs of disabled 
veterans. Some disabled veterans don’t want help beyond the list 
of job openings to study and referrals, but many do want other 
help. All veterans with a disability rating of 30%. or greater 
should be interviewed in depth concerning their needs, reprdlens 
of whether they are categorized as “job-ready.”’ 


If possible, the moderately and severely disabled veterans who: 
have additional disadvantages, such as low educational level, 
should be enrolled in training programs. ES counselors report 
that many of these veterans are resistant to training, stating they 
want a job. A concerted effort must be made through skilled 
counseling to involve them in training. On-the-job training may 
provide a good answer. Our study showed that severely disabled 
men who have taken on-the-job training have a relatively low 
rate of unemployment. 


The. Employment Service program of selective placemertt for the 
handicapped provides a good framework for dealing with 
disabled veterans, provided ‘some adjustments are made for the 
special situation of disabled veterans (e.g/, indicating ways of 
working with the Veterans Administration). SES counselors need 
training or retraining in these procedures, and SES administra- 
tion needs to monitor more carefully how well the procedures 
are being carried out. 


The Employment Service should increase its support for job 
development for the hard-to-employ disabled veteran. Contacts 
must be established with employers in the community who are 
willing to consider, “disabled applicants.. The contacts must be 
carefully maintainéd and the employer’ s needs carefully reviewed 
each time a disabled applicant is referred: Over a period of time, 
this will give the employer: a basis for confidence in the Employ- 
ment Sewice’s referrals of disabled veterans. Effective job 
‘development requires a trained&staff and allocation of adequate 
staff time to carry out the required employer contacts, The 
évaluation of SES activities by the 3ES management must reflect 
the artount of time required for job development. In addition 
the evaluation by the State Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive (a federal employee who is assigned to each state to 
facilitate employment office. services to veterans) could 
encourage better job development for disabled veterans. 


We saw that disabled veterans, especially the severely disabled, 
state a need for advice on how to talk to employers about their 
disability and their abilities, but that very few get this help at 
the State Employment Office. To help disabled veterans to 
communicate with employers, ‘the veterans service organizations 
could play a very useful role. A ‘helping hand” program could 
be devised in which disabled veterans who are employed or who 
are employers volunteer their help to unemployed disabled 
veterans who come to the employment service and want: help 
with employergontacts. 


Finally, there is a need in each locality to establish a well- 
defined working arrangement between SES and VA staff to 
assist hafd-to-employ disabled veterans. We found’ that the 
present cooperative agreement between SES and VA is not well 
implemented. 
What is the working relationship you found between’the VA and the 
Employment Service in dealing with disabled veterans? 


‘in general, SES and VA staffs send veterans to the other,agency v 
for help, if appropriate. However, for those veterans served by 
both SES and VA, there is'seldom:a fajl exchange of informa- 
tign between agencies and joint planning and action to assist the 
veteran, Joint planning between SES and VA appears to be 
especially important for on-the-job training for those in the VA 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program, and. for assisting long-term 
unemployed and those released from VA hospitals to find suit- 
able work, However, we found that ES-VA’ collaboration in 
these cases wag the exception rather than the prevailing practice. 


One notable example of. ES-VA cooperation was observed during 
the HumRRO study. An Employment Service counselor met 
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regularly with VA cotnrietdes at a VA hospital to review cases of 

~ those soon to be discharged from the hospital.-The ES coyhselor 

interviewed each patient awaiting discharge, questioning him 

fabout his job experience and goals. Then, the ES and VA 

counselors pooled their knowledge and judgments about the 

patient and his job opportumties to assist him after leaving the 

hospital. The ES counselor alerted the veteran's employment 

representative in the public employment office of his hometown, 

, Providing information on his disability, work-ability, and 
a job goals. . ‘ 


What do veterans seryice organizations like the American Legion, the VFW, 
the’ Disabled American Veterans, or the Paralyzed Veterans of America do to 
help the employment of disabled veterans? 


The Legion, VFW, and DAV are the three largest veterans service 
organizations and there are a number of smaller‘organizations, 
including three specifid&lly concerned with disabled veterans—the. 
Paralyzed Veterans of America, the Blinded Veterans Association, 

and the Disabled Officers Association. 


: Disabled ‘veterans Yaid they: turned to private veterans organiza 
tions as one source of counseling and for help in making plans for 
training, education, or work. Of those who mentionéd getting 
counseling, one in ten cited a private veterans assistance organiza- 
tion as a source. All of the larger veterans organizations and some 
of the smaller ones maintain full-time service officers in each state 

“located in or near-the state VA offices. The DAV, for example, has 
a staff of 260 full-time service officers throughout the U.S. Service 
officers are trained to give assistance and advice concerning 
veterans benefits and to help the Veteran with his claims with the 
VA. At each chapter or post, questions about benefits and claims 
are typically handled by a volunteer who is a member of the post 
and is guided by a service officers’ manual. Questions which can’t 
be satisfactorily answered from the manual are referred to the 
professional service officers at the state level. 


Private veterans organizations do help some disabled veterans in 
their job hunt. One percent of disabled veterdns cited these 
¥organizations as their most useful job source. On occasion, local 
9 ‘Chapters, Of veterans organizations operate job fairs or job place- 


ment centers. 
. 


Veterans service organizations carry out a number of other activi- 
ties to promote employment of disabled veterans. These include: 
(a) influencing legislation concerning veterans’ affairs, (b) pointing 
out deficiencies in SES ahd VA programs, and (c) recognizing 
outstariding employers of disabled veterans. 
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Do disabled veterans get the training they need? 


Veterans certainly don’t take full advantage of the opportunities 
they have for training through the VA programs. We saw that 


‘individuals with lower educational level-have high unemployment, 


and when this low education is combined with a severe disability 
they are especially disadvantaged’ in employment. The answer is 
training. Yet we find that only about half of those disabled 
veterans with 12th grade education or less have taken any training 
or schooling after leaving the service. 


Disabled veterans who are having persistent difficulty in finding 


work often point to their lack of training as a major factor in their . 


difficulty. We interviewed over 200 disabled veterans who were 
long-term unemployed or -had given up looking for work..We asked 
them to explain why they were having so much trouble getting 


work (we offered them a list of possible reasons to rate). Besides - 


disability, the reasons rated as important most often were: 


“Most people who apply for the kind of work | looked for 
have more 2 job experience than |.have’’ (32%). ; 


“Most auoste applying for the kind of'job | looked for have 


technical training or apprenticeship Tee that | don't 
have” (27%). 


“There are very few openings for the kind of work | wanted 
to do” (37%). 


Employers Attitudes and Practices and 


Disabled Veteran 


preference? ty 


Three out ok ten disabled veterans believed that some aepiayars 
had not hired them because of their disability, with half of the 
severely disabled reporting such discrimination. The experience of 
a 28-year old: veteran’ appears. to be* typical: ° “I tried 
several .. .. factories and could not pass the medical exam. | have 
had several operations on my abdomen and was shot thru my.right 
side. So | have quite a few scars on my torso, front and back. Most 
every doctor would take one look and fail me.’ 


What reasons do employers give for not hiring qualified disabled veterans? 


We obtained reasons fof employer rejection from the perspectives 
of both the disabled veteran job applicant and the employer. In 
our telephone interviews with jobless veterans we asked them to 


describe in detail a recent incident in which they believed they had - 
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Do employers discriminate against disabled veterans in hiring—or do they 


oe 
been discriminated against because of disability. In these incidents 
the employer often said nothing about disability as a reason for 
not hiring but when the employer did cite disability he most often 
stated that the work would be too demanding for the applicant 
- because of his: disability. Other reasons commonly mentioned 


r *- coricerned insurance limitations or medical liability. 


The following case’is excerpted from a letter from a young veteran 
with a severe disability. It illustrates vafious reasons given by 
. employers for not being able to consider him for employment. 


“| was filling out an application for employ- 
ment with one company, the name of which i will 
not mention, whenr.! met the employer and he told e: 
me he definitély Wanted to have a personal inter- 

* view with me the following day and that he would 
contact me or the employment agency ds to the 
time of the interview. Well, the following day | 
never: heard from him so | called the employment 
office twice, the second time | called, the employ- 
ment agency told me he had already hired someone ) 
for the position because | wouldn't have vee 
Mitr physical. \ : , 


ASRS 


“Another company told sia uiploneaent 
agency | couldn't handle a position with their 
company because it required working on my feet. 


“A nationally known company wouldn’t hire : 
me because of a company policy which stated they a 
couldn't hire anyone with only one eye. 


“One electronics company said they couldn't 
take a chance with me because | would be working 
oy Ag with equipment that would be used in hospitals. 


“The company | now work for told me my 

disabilities played no part inetheir decision to hire 

me. After ten months they said | am still working 

‘ out fine. | havenst. missed any ‘work due to my 

“4 ’ disabilities and have already received two raises. 

* Each raise | have. received HaS been more ythan 
was promised. » 


: “My job requires me to work on’ my feet 
m constantly and deals swith sophisticated - 
equipment used in hospitals and none of my - 

- disabilities has prevented me from performing my 

duties, although -many employers: stated my 

disabilities would hinder me from performing 
their company functions. 


“sat 
"If only these companies ‘would give the 
’ disabled veteran a chance they may find out that 
. instead of just having disabilities they also 
have abilities.’ 


. Disabled veterans report that the reason employers most often give when 
they reject them is that the job is too demanding for a person with their 
disability. How does this agree wath what employers told you about cont 
sidering disabled applicants? Nes 


~~ 
We asked employers to indicate their agreement’ with a list of « 
reasons often given for hiring or not hiring-handicapped workers. 
You see the results on the next page. The majority of employers - 

- told us that ‘‘only a few jobs within our company can be handted 
by handicapped workers” and that agrees with what the disabled 

‘+ veteran applicants reported. Other restrictions that employers ‘ 

commonly pointed out to. hiring handicapped workers are that 
they are constrained by their seniority system and the need to 
take care of their own employees who become handicapped’after , 
years of service. The promotability of a handicapped individual to 
a more demanding job is also a factor. . \ ‘ 


Is it true, then, that most employers don’t want to hire disabled veterans? 


No. As the survey responses of employers given on page 24 indi- 
“Cate Most feel that ‘disabled veterans deserve special consideration” 
in hiring and many feel that disabled veterans make more dependa- 
ble employees than other veterans. However, when we pet more 
specific about the special consideration to be shown to/disabled 
‘veterans in hiring,-we find that some employers do not define..- 
special consideration to mean prefgrence for a qualified disabled 
veteran over other applicants, especially jf the disabled veteran 
¥ » ° suffers from a heart condition or neufopsychiatric/ disorder. 
Employers -are asked to give ‘special emphasis” to théhling of 
6 ‘’* disabled veterans (Section 2012 of Title 38 of the U.S. Code). 
However, ‘‘special emphasis” iS‘not defined, so there is no basis for 
judging whether an employer is complying or.not complying with 
- this regulation. 
Besides special consideration in, hiring, sierekdtul employment of 


severely disabled individuals may require some adaptation of jobs 
or other special assistance from employers. 


To what extent do employers puke concessions and acjusemenis for severely 
disabled veteran employees? 


Among severely ‘disabled employed: veterans; ory one in five 
a r 2 reported that his: employer made* spestal arrangements or 
: concessions. 


a 
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Reasons Employers Often Give for Hiring or 
Deg Not Hiring the Handicapped: _ 


dhe Percent of Employers 
3 ; ; Specific Reasons? Agreeing With Statement? 
. s . . . — . 
ie Only a few jobs within our company can be 


» handled by handicapped workers. oe A 53 


Most of our jobs would have to be especially , 
redesigned to fit handicapped workers. : 50 


Hiring some handicapped workers brings 
good publicity. 


te 48 
: Seniority rules in our organization make it : , ; 
i a difficult to-give lighter jobs to newly-hired 
on handicapped workers. 41 


We like to hire people we can promote, and 
people with a physical handicap are too often , 
limited.in job level. 


Our organization saves those jobs which the 
handicapped could do for their own employees ~ 
who develop handicaps during their years of 


service. 23 


Our organization does not use the expensive 
¢ selection and placement procedures which the 
handicapped would require. : 22 
s 


Our supervisors often object to hiring handi- 
capped workers for thei? work units. 12 


Our organization puts a lot of emphasis on good ° 
i . appearance of its workers, so we tend to be \ 
. * careful about hiring handicapped’ people. 9 


The public we contact are uncomfortable with sa 
employees who have visible physical handicaps. 8° 
Hiring handicapped workers would raise the 

i cost of our disability benefits, . 5 


Our employees would not like to work with 
handicapped workers. e 


®Taken verbatim from the mail survey questionnaire. 


Based on the responses of 103 employers who completed the mail : 
, survey questionnaire, A 
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What Employers Think About Disabled Veterans = 
. as Job Seekers and as Workers an 


. t «3 
: Percent of Employers § 
‘ Employer Attitude © , Agreeing With Statement? % 
. fi ® e* 


What employers expect from disabled veterans . 


Disabled veterans can be expected to make more ; 
, dependable employees than other veterans. 42 ve 


Disabled Vietnam veterans who are seeking work “sar? ft. 
are likely to be drug users. “ 1 


Employees who are disabled veterans can bee : f° 
vexpected to take more sick leave than other ~~ ; r ie 43 4 
veterans. : 6 y "ag 
! - . . 
Special consideration employers think should be 4 rae”) 
given to disabled veteran job applicants : Prt ae - 


' An employer should give special consideration to "4 : 
hiring a severely disabled Vietnam veteran job * a 
applicant—assuming the veteran has the basic 

qualifications for the position he is seeking. : 77 


i ; A moderately or severely disabled veteran who 

is qualified for a job should be hiregd—even 
ee a rere _ though other more qualified applicants are be ger com 
available. . : 260 te, : 


A veteran who had a leg amputated while in 7 
Vietnam should be hired in preference to . , : f 
other job applicants—if the veteran has the * ® 

essential qualifications for the job. : 52 


A veteran who developed trouble with heart or Pg i 
circulatory system as a result of service in i ‘ . 
Vietnam should be hired in preference to other a a 
* job applicants—if the veteran has the essential DOF ad ah 
qualifications for the job. 28 ‘ 


A Vietnam veteran who was treated ina psychi- 

atric hospital should be hired in preference to : 
other job applicants—if the veteran has the ~ i f 
essential qualifications for the job. ; 28 , 


8Based on the responses of 103 employers who completed the mail 


survey questionnaire. 2) ba 
‘ 
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What kinds eee or adjustment do employers make to accom- 
modate disabled veteran employees? 


The special job arrangements most sonenonly reported are flexi- 
bility of hours, mentioned by 18% of those who got special help; 
extra rest breaks (16%); assigned to appropriate job in the first 
- place (16%); and regular duties but no lifting (13%). On the next 
two pages we.list a number of diverse examples of special aryange- 
ments made by employers. From study of these examples, one can 


see that most adjustments are simple and of low cost. Some few. 


employers do much more to promote employment of handicapped 
persons, as we learned from our study of outstanding programs for 
employment of the handicapped. ; 
What did -you learn about -these saat praperns for employing the 
handicapped? . 


> 


From these outstanding employment programs we eobalnae that 


the optimal approach to placement of severely handicapped indi- - 


viduals should include the following: 


e A thorough assessment of the ability of the handicapped appli- 
cant. An individual should not be recommended. automatically 
for a job simply because people with that handicap often 
perform in that job—for example, assignment of a deaf 
applicant to a keypunch job. 


An analysis of the suitability of the job to the abilities of a 
handicapped applicant. Ideally, a profile of demands for each 
job is available and a profile of capabilities of the applicant can 
be prepared, It is then possible to match the job analysis profile 
with the individual’s profile and objectively determine the 
compatibility of the individual with the specific job. 


, Modification of placement testing procedures, if necessary, so 
that the handicapped person can demonstrate:h is abilities. 


Some modification of job duties, work stations, and equipment 
to increase the number of different kinds of jobs that disabled 
people can perform. 


A committed, knowledgeable personnel manager interested in 
the employment of handicapped individuals, a work supervisor 
willing to accept the additional responsibility of getting the 
disabled worker trained and functioning in the job, and the 
support of tep management. 


* 
Well-established lines of communication between the personnel 
director and rehabilitation specialists in the community so that 
expert assistance and advice is readily available, if needed. 


The study of some outstanding progragas caused us to greatly 
revise our concept of who is truly unemployable. We found that 
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Some Examples of Special Arrangements 


Made by Employers 


Nature of Special Arrangement 


Extra Rest Breaks 
“He makes me rest for 10 to 15 
minutes. When the weather is . 
cold he makes me take a longer” 
rest period” & 


“If | say | need a rest, they Wil 
give it tome” 


“Since the work involves mainly 
standing and walking, he arranged 
that | could take more frequent _ 
rest periods” 


Assignment to Appropriate Job 


“He put me on the 11pm to 
7am shift so | could sit more often” 


“| work at a service-bar where 
| would not have to move around 
much” 


“He put me in a clean shop” 
ad 


“He put mein a small station with 
no crowds” 


» “He provided me a job that would 
not cause prolonged walking or 
standing” 


Performance of Regular Job Duties 
Except Lifting 
~ "1 told him | wasn't supposed to 
lift anything real heavy, so he 
called on others to do the heavy. 
lifting” 
“| was not required to do heavy or 


any strenuous activity that in any 
way would affect my disability’’ 


, “lL was working on print layouts 


and had people help me when | 
was fitting the pipes” - 


Flexibility of Hours 


“One half hour less per day to fit 
in my dialysis schedule” 

“Made it possible/fdr me to make 
my VA appointrients, take my 
medication and make my phy- 
sical examinations” *; 
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‘ (Continued) 


Job Held 


Mechanic 


“ 
Postal Service clerk 


Laboratory 
technician 


Hotel desk clerk 


Bartender 


Assembly line 
worker 


Postal Service Clerk 


r 
Front end loader 
operator 


Printer 
Carpenter” 


Pipe fitter 


Collection manager 
at bank 


Gas station 
attendant 


at 


Main Disability and 
VA Rating 


‘ 


Impairment of bones in |ower leg (40%) 
& ‘ 


> 
s ‘ 


Injuries to pleural cavity (40%) 


Knee injury (60%) 


Phlebitis (40%) 


Tuberculosis of bones and joints (100%) 


Bronchial asthma (30%) 
Schizophrenic reaction (50%) ; 


Foot injuries (50%) 


Fractured vertebra (60%) | 


Injury to muscles in hip (30%) 


Paralysis of-shoulder and arm (60%) 


Chronic nephritis (100%) 


Schizophrenic reaction (50%) 


Some Examples of Special Arrangements 
Made by Employers (contind 


/ 


Main Disability and 
VA Rating 


Nature of Special Arrangement | 


Flexibility of Hours (Cont.) 
ci 


“| didn't have to worry about my Bartender Duodenal ulcer (70%) 

losing my job if | missed work” 

"When | had my operation they Clerk Limitation of motion of spine (40%) 
extended my leave-without-pay - 

status” . : 

“Part time work instead of Bookkeeper Varicose veins (20%) 


usual full time” 


“Becau the cold, my arm ance Truck driver Loss of movement of one hand (100%) 
hand would pain me, so | would be 

able to take the winter off and 

come back in the summer” py 


Change of Duties 


“| was hired ,as an installer, but Telephone Injuries to hip muscles (50%) 
was then oNered an inside job 


repairman 

because of didebility’’ | °F 

“I've been changed from some Machinist . Paralysis of hand (70%) 

operatiens which require greater ; 8 

dexterity than | possess’! r- ; 

a . 
* “I was wagking 55 to 65 hours a Bookkeeper Multiple sclergsis (90%) res 

week as a buyer. My boss switched ~ 

me to 40 hours in Accounts + 

Payable” f 

. 
Special Equipment ‘ iY 

“He put in telephone horns so | foreman Hearing loss (30%) 

could hear the phone ring” ' 

"“He-supplied visual aids’t Laboratory Loss of one eye and other impaired 

, technician (100%) : 
. “Thad hydraulic tailgate on my truck” Delivery truck driver Lumbosacral strain (10%) 

“My employer makes arrangements Roll feed press Arteriosflerotic heart disease (30%) 
for heart patients to use forklifts, operator 

elactric floor jacks, etc” La . 

“| could use different types of Glass installer czema (50%) 


~ distillates for the cleanup work 
after installing the glass’ 


Other Special Arrangements 4 
“He told me not to push myself, Apprentice mechanic Psychotic reaction (60%) 
just to work at my own speed”’, od = 
"'ChAnged my parking place closer Order clerk Amputation of leg at thigh (70%) 
to the plant” is ‘ ee 
: =e 
“He was very understanding about * Orthopedic appliance AmpufMion of both feet (100%) 
me sitting rather than standing maker 


during my work” 
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severely disabled persons generally considered unemployableygan ‘dhe 
become productive’workers if the job is redesigned (as in home- 
bound employment in the computer industry) or if certain kinds | 

of transitional work experiences are provided (as in one VA 
work-for-pay program where psychiatric patients proceed through 

a graded system of occupational therapy until they are actually 
placed as provisional anbloyeest in a local industry). P 


> 


Aflinma Action for uitbcieds of - 
csabled Veterans 


Employers who do work i the Fetleral Government are required to have 
affirmative action programs for the hiring of rities and women, is . 
there anything like this- for disabled veterans? % : 


Yes, affirmative action for employfnent of disabled’ veterans is 
required under two recent laws: (the Vietnam-Era Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974 and the Rehabilitation-Act 
of 1973. ¢ 


0 
) 


What action does the Veterans’, Readjustment Act of 1974 require from 
employers? , > 


Under this Act tiara contractors are required to take affirma- 
tive action to“employ and.advance in employment qualified 
disabled veterans and veterans of the Vietnam era. The previous 
law (1972) rae called on these employers to give ‘‘special 
emphasis’ to the hiring of disabled and Vietnam-era veterans. 
We asked a number of employers and Employment Service staff 
to tell us what ‘‘special emphasis’’ actually means—what actions 
were called for. They all indicated that ‘special emphasis’’ had 
little or no mearting. . 

Does the Veterans’ Readjustment Act. of 1974 specify what the Federal 

Government should do about employment of disabled veterans? 


Yes. Each Federal department and dgency is required to file an 

affirmative action plan for disabled veterans with the Civil 

Service Commission (CSC). CSC will collect information from 

each agency on how the disabled veteran employment plan is 
. carried out and make an annual report to Congress. 


How \joes the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 assist employment of disabled 
veterans? 


Federal contracts or subcontracts over $2,500 include a clause 
which states: ‘The contractor will not discriminate against any 
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employee or applicant for employment because of physical or 
mental handicap in regard to any position for which the 
employee or applicant is qualified. Fhe contractor agrees to take 
affirmative action to employ, advance in employment and other- 
wise treat handicapped individuals without discrimination based 
upon their physical or mentat handicap in all employment 
practices such as the following: employment upgrading, 
demotion or transfer, recruitment or recruitment advertising, 
layoff or termination, rate of pay or other forms of compensa- 
tion, and siduion for training, including gpprenticeship.”” 


Same Federal contractors. (those with contracts for over 90 days 
and/or more than $500,000) are required to develop and dis- 
seminate affirmative action plans for employment of the handi- 
capped. Federal agencies and departments are required to file an 
affirmative action plan for employment of the handicapped with 
the Civil Service Commission. 


e 
If a wheelchair-bound person applies for a job and qualifies, must the 
employer remove architectural barriers in his place of work in order to 
comply with the Rehabilitation Act of 1973? 


“Required architectural accgmmodation will depend on reason- 
ableness under all of the circumstances, including such things as 
the extent, the kind, and the cost of accommodation. This 
means that each case will have to be considered individually.’ 
(President's Committee on Employmént of the Handicapped.) 

‘ 


How is each employer's quota for hiring disabled veterans determined? 


These laws do not require quotas or goals for hiring disabled 
veterans or. handicapped persons. 


If there are no quotas, will the laws actually be effective in promoting 
hiring of disabled veterans? 


No one knows yet how well these laws will work. Their success 
will depend on “good faith efforts’” by employers rather than 
quotas. Guidelines for ‘‘good faith efforts’ to hire the handi- 
capped will be issued in 1975 for compliance with the Rehabili-. 
tation Act of 1973. It is recognized that these laws place 
responsibility upon rehabilitation specialists and job counselors 
who work with employers in their efforts to recruit and suitably 
employ handicapped persons. 
2 t 
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* Four Case Studies 


In this section we will introduce you to four disabled Vietnam-era 
veterans. These veterans were interviewed by HumRRO researchers during 
their study of the employment of disabled Vietnam-era veterans. We will 

“describe the veteran's background, his job hunting experiences, and his 
present situation. Each study ends with a discussion of the significant 
factors in the case, and the implications for job developers and counselors. 

The four veterans included in this section were selected because the 
circumstances and needs of each differ greatly, and because practical 
implications are illustrated by each case. Their names have been changed 
to protect their privacy. , 


. 
~ 


a Atbight: Dicey 100%: 


Mr. Albright’s work history began rather early. As-a young high 
school student he took courses in major appliance repair, and for three 
Years worked after schoo! hours as an appliance repairman. He enjoyed the 
* work very much and planned to pursue it as a career. 

After graduating from high school Mr. Albright enjisted in the Marine 
Corps. His Marine Corps training was mostly combat oriented, consisting 
of scuba diving and paratrooper training. While serving with the Marines in 
Vietnam, Mr. Albright stepped on a landmine. The explosion resulted in 
his losing both legs, the hearing in his left ear, and a considerable amount 
of movement in his left hand and arm. 

Mr. Albright now has two prosthetic legs and a VA disability rating 
of 100%. His disposition is sunny and his optimism appears to 
be unflagging. 

When he got out of the hospital, Mr. Albright first tried to go back 
into major appliance repair. He soon discovered, though, that he 
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absolutely could not do the lifting and bending required. He tried small 
appliance repair for a while, but found the bench work boring -and not 
suited ta his disposition. He then turned to the VA for assistance in 
selecting a suitable career. 

Ar the Veterans Assistance Center Mr. Albright was given a vocational 
test battery and had about a dozen sessions with a VA counselor. His 
experience with the VA counselor was positive and helpful..He said that 
. « » the counselor was willigg to accept his ideas and interests even if he (the 

counselor) thought a different course would be better. The VA counseling 
resulted in Mr. Albright’s enrolling in college to study criminal justice. 

After completing two years of college Mr. Albright began to have 
severe problems with his left arm. The pain became so intense that it 
prevented his concentrating on his studies, so he was forced to drop out 
of school and undergo surgery on his arm. ; 

’ Mr. Albright is now 25 years old. He has recovered from the surgery 
on his arm and is working as a police radio dispatcher. He located the job 
without any assistance and said that he didn’t use the State Employment 
Service because he had no problem finding the job on his own. 

Within the next year Mr. Albright plans to reenter schgol to finish his 
degree in criminal justice. Once he has the degree, he wants to enter a 
career as a probation officer. ‘ 
Mr. Albright’s case is significant for two major reasons. First, it 
clearly illustrates the -fact that 100% disability does not’mean 100% 
J unemployability. In the course’ of our research, we met many’ fully 
employed veterans with 100% VA disability ratings. 

The-second-significant-factor_in.Mr..Albright’s case_is.the. fact.that he 
had to change careers because of his disability. Cases in which the disabled 
individual cannot perform the work he has been trained to do, and in which 
he has had considerable experience, are not uncommon. Such cases pose a 
special challenge for the job counselor and job developer. 

Veterans who have to change careers because of worsening disability are 
eligible for additional vocational rehabilitation training to pregare for a 
different field of work. These veterans should be referred to the va 


Wr. Brscks. Au Emotional Handicas— 
Aha Uncertain Future 


In this case study we.look at a young, 23-year-old veteran with a 50% 
disability. Mr. Brooks’ disability is an anxiety reaction. It is a disability that 
does not fit the stereotyped image of a disabled veteran; nevertheless, it is 
relatively common.’>Twenty percent of the veterans surveyed in the 
HumRRO study had psychiatric or neurological disorders. 

. Mr. Brooks’ work history is rather spotty. He entered the Army shortly 
after graduating frofn high school. His pre-military work experience con- 
sisted of miscellaneous odd jobs. His military training was in the medical 
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field and included basic medical training and an advanced clinical specialist 
course. For a while Mr. Brooks was assigned to various Army hospitals in the 
States. He was then sent to Vietnam where he served as a combat medic. 

Since getting out of the service Mr. Brooks has had a great deal of 
difficulty in locating a good job with livable wages. He worked in two 
clothing factories as a bundle boy, and for a short time he held a job with 
the Post Office as a trainee learning to operate utomated mail sort- 
ing equipment. 

Mr. Brooks was happy with the Post Office job for which ‘he was 
training; in fact he said he was two or three lessons ahead of schedule. 
However, he was terminated when, as he applied for medical insurance, his 
disability was brought to the attention of the personnel office. He was 
dejected by this experience, especially since he had entered information 
about his disability on the application form when he applied for the job. 
Furthermore, he felt quite sure that his disability would have had no effect 
on his job performance. 

» Thinking about his future, Mr. Brooks decided to capitalize on the 
medical training he received in the service. To increase his employability in 
the field, he enrolled in a medical technician course. His sole support during 
this time was the. GI Bill, which was simply not €nough to cover both school 
costs and living expenses. At the end of one year, he was forced to drop out 
of school and look for work. In fact, he was eligible for training under the 
VA Vocational Rehabilitation Program at the time he enrolled in the medical 
technician course, but he didn’t knpw that until he went to the VA for help. 

At, the time of our interview, Mr. Brooks had been to two counseling 
sessions with_a VA Vocational Rehabilitation counselor. So far, he was 
unhappy with the VA counseling. He had decided that he would like to 
become a medical doctor, but the VA counselor, after reviewing his test 
battery, tried to discourage him from embarking on that course. Mr. Brooks 
feels strongly that this is what he would liké to do and said that he would 

pursue his goal without VA help if he has to. He realizes that he has eight 
years of college and medical school ahead of him.‘He is now enrolled in a 
one-year college preparatory course and is receiving support through the VA 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 

Mr. Brooks’ case raises an important question faced by most job devel- 
opers sooner or later. How can people with emotional disabilities be “sold” 
to employers? As ith heart disease and back problems, unpredictability is 
the factor that most often causes employers to turn away applicants with 
emotional disorders. Many employers feel that the risks involved in accepting 
an applicant with a hidden and perhaps unstable disability are too great. 

Another problem illustrated in this case has implications mainly for 
vocational counselors. What can be done when an individual’s job goal 
appears to be unrealistically high? Without knowing the full circumstances in 
the case, it is impossible to tell whether or not Mr. Brooks’ job goal was 
realistic. If his scholastic aptitude score was low, one can assume that it was 
not. VA counselors must be reasonably suré that the counselee’s aptitude 
and motivation are high enough to see him through a given course of training 
before recommending financial support for the training. 
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One last observation from Mr. Brooks’ case has to do with the 
distribution of information about assistance programs. It is possible that, 
had he known about the VA Vocational Rehabilitation-Program when he 
got out of the Army, he would have been able to complete the medical 
technician course. In most instances the support provided under the VA 
Vocational Rehabilitation program, is greater than Gl Bill benefits. Of 
course, notifying disabled veterans about government-sponsored assistance 
programs is the responsibility of “the Veterans Administration. However, it~ 
is important that counselors and job developers be aware of all sources of 
assistance, Bublic and private, ‘that could be of benefit t to veterans with 
whom they are working. 2 : f i 


Wr. Clagborn. The biggest problem The public (3 not 


trained (0 work uth handicapped people. 


an 80% disability for “impairment of auditory acuity’hé:is virtually | 


Mr. Clayborn’s only pre-military job was as a department. store’ 
window dresser. In the Army he was trained as a supply clerk, but. spent 
his tour as a finance clerk: ‘His hearing ‘disability was not combat related, - 
though it was incurred while he was in the service. - 

It's -been-nine~years-now-since -Mr: Clayborn, got-out of the- service... 
During that time he says he has held more jobs than he can accurately 
remember. It was More difficult for him to get and hold jobs immediately 


school diploma and no significant work experience, 

Mr. Clayborn used the State Employment Service at first but was not 
satisfied with the assistance he received there. An SES interviewer worked 
with him to help him decide on the kind of job he should look for, and 
sent him out on afew. referrals. He even got a job through one of the 
referrals, but he was'laid off after six months because the employer felt 
that, because of. his- ‘handicap, he could not do all the Work that was 
expected of him. 

* What Mr. Clayborn, felt he ‘jeeded but didn’t get at the State 
Employment Service was advice on how to talk to employers about his 
disability and his abilities, and someone *to perform job development 
activities in his behalf. His dissatisfaction with the SES, and the fact that 
he was terminated from the only job he got through Siem, led Mr. 
Clayborn to thereafter Jaok for work on his own. 

In his attempts to locate suitable employment Mr. Sager went to 
several veterans service organizations. He spoke most highly of the Red 
Cross and the American Legion. He said it was through these organizations 
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Mr. Clayborn is a 32- Saati vara with 4 sedsory handicap. He has - 


deaf. He can make out spoken | conversation if the words’/are delivered *. 
slowly and clearly, though he prefers to communtcate through writing.” ei, z 


after he got out of the service because at that time he had nly a high * 
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that he finally learned of the assistance programs available to dis- 
abled veterans. 

On the recommendation of the American Legion, Mr./ Clayborn 
visited the Veterans Assistance Center in his area. There, with the help of 
a VA. counselor, he arrived at & job goal that would allow ‘him to utilize 
his. abilities and interests. He decided to become a commercial illustrator, a 
job- in which his hearing disability would create virtually no restrictions. 
Qnce the job objective was determined, Mr. Clayborn and his counselor 

x’ mapped out a plan for train, His ‘training (two years of advertising 
design and layout, and one year of book and magazine illustration) is now 
behind him and he is employed as a technical illustrator for as Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr.-Clayborn enjoys his work ia his disability has no ‘sftact on his 
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formation on bus‘ routes, air flights, and so forth. The problem that he 


communication. He sometimes becomes frustrated because, as he says, 


“people find it hard to take time and explain instructions and offer a little ° 


more of themselves when'conversing,”’ 


Mr. Clayborn’s disability, ‘coupled with the fact that he had no job . 


: training or substantial job experience, caused him: to go through several 
“lean” and discouraging years after he got out of the military service. Now, 
having had appropriate counseling and three years of schooling to develop 
his talents, Mr. Clayborn is gainfully employed in a career with a future. 


The years of eisappelntnent following Mr. eka s Sheiieeg could 


have been prevented if: - 


e H8 had been given detailed information about veterans assist- 
ance programs before he was separated from the service. 
e He had received vocational counseling from an employment 
ee service counselor. t 
‘ © The Veterans Employment Representative at the employment 


eo office had described the services available to disabled veterans Z 


* _ and referred him to the VA. a 


The Veterans Employment Représintative should have a working rela- 
tionship with VA staff: In Mr. Clayborn’s case, the Representative could 
“have telephoned his VA_contact to acquaint him with Mr. Clayborn’s situa- 
tion and arrange: an appointment for. him with a VA counselor. Ideally, 
_ Mr. Clayborn would receive counseling at both the public employment 
service and the VA—the two counselors collaborating to assist him in making 

_ » | joband training ptans. 
“ ~~ Also, effective job development by an SES counselor could have 
,'+ * prevented his discouraging termination from the one job he did get 
< through SES referral. An employment counselor could have contacted the 
"aig employer to candidly discuss Mr. Clayborn’s disability and physical limita- 
* . tions before sending him on the interview. Employment Service counseling 
also could have better prepared him to discuss his limitations and abilities 

» with employers. 
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job performance. He does sometimes experience difficulty in using public , 
ansportation though, mostly because he cannot se the telephone to get ~ 


ncounters most Often, both on and off the job; is One of face-to-face” 


Wr. Dawson. The Disabled Retinee— 
A Double Bind 


Mr. Dawson is a retired Air Force noncommissioned officer. He faces a 
double disadvantage in the job market—he is 47 years old and he has a 
current evaluation of 100% disability for testicular cancer, His doctor has _ 
pronounced him cured of cancer; however, the radiation therapy he under- 
went has left him physically weaker than before. Heavy ing is i for 
him now, as is working longhours. -.. 

Mr. Dawson has no education beyond high school, but he does have - 
over 20 years of experience as an administrative specialist in the Air Force. 
Despite his experience, he has mot been able to find a civilian job inwhich he . 
could utilize it. Employers often tell him that his Air Force experience is.not 
relevant to their company’s work. Furthermore, he usually finds that ‘he is 
competing with younger men with college degrees. 

Mr. Dawson devoted a considerable amount of time trying to locate ‘a 
civil service job, but he failed. He feels that his 10-point veterans preference 
was of little value in that endeavor. 

Several private employers have admittedathat they would have hired 
him had it not been for his history of cancer. One said that he would have to 
have been cured for '17 years before his company would consider him. To 
employers, the problem with persons with a history of cancer is the risk of 
’ their requiring extensive medical treatment and large amounts of sick leave. 

The disadvantaging effect of being a middle-aged military retiree may 
be_almost_as great as_that of having a physical disability. Some employers 
feel that a person drawing-military retirement pay should be willing to work” ~ 
for a lower salary. Mr. Dawson was once offered the job of managing a large 
clerical department in an insurance company but the pay he was quoted was 
unusually low. He feels certain that his military . retirement pay was the 
reason for such a low salary offer. 

Mr. Dawson is employed now as a salesman in a fashionable men’s 
clothing store. He likes the work, but he would rather get into the personnel . . 
management field. In his present job he requires little special consideration, © 
though his employer does exempt him from overtime work that is expected’ 
of other salesmen. 

During his job hunt Mr. Dawson went to the State Emplayiienk Service 
and the Veterans Administration for assistance. He was unhappy with the 
help he received from each agency. He did get one job through the Employ- - 
ment Service that involved preparing reports for a short-term project. The 
job ended with the project. ; 

_Mr. Dawson’s experience with the VA was also unproductive. He felt u 
that ‘the VA counselor was trying too hard to push him into a field-in which 
he had no interest. In addition, he complained about the tirrie-consuming 
bureaucratic hassles he encountered at the VA. ; 

Mr. Dawson feels that there should be some kind of “employment” - 
assistance program designed to help disabled veterans before they leave the 
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’ service. ‘He suggested that perhaps a program could be devised to find civil 
service jobs for separating disabled veterans. i 

This case touches on several. problems job developers are likely to 
encounter in dealing with disabled veterans. The most obvious is the nature 
of Mr. Dawson's disability. The employment problems of work-able cancer 
patients is a subject that is just now coming into clear public focus. Cancer 
patients face a double-barreled form of discrimination. Their disability shares 
with some others (e.g., the emotional disabilities mentioned earlier in this 
section) the fact that it carries a high risk for employers and is viewed .by 
them: as being unpredictable. However, unlike any. other disability, cancer- 
often evokes a strong emotional response. 

Another point brought out in Mr. Dawson's case is the effect on 
employability of being a military retiree. The usual image af a disabled 
Vietnam-era veteran is that of a: young man discharged after a couple of 
years in the service. But in fact, 14% of the disabled Vietnam-era veterans are 
military retirees in the 45 and over age bracket. Although older veterans tend 
to have a somewhat lower unemployment rate, those who are unemployed 
take longer to find work. Many who do find work are paid on a lower scale - 
because the employer views the retirement pay as an offsetting factor. 

A second problem in being a military retiree is the lack of a one-to-one 
correlation between military and civilian jobs. It is quite conceivable that an 
individual could work for 20 years developing great skill in a military job for 
which there is no close civilian counterpart. 

Finally, Mr. Dawson's case illustrates a problem mentioned by other 


disabled veterans interviewed who had received VA counseling. Some of 
these.veterans felt that their counselors had been too insistent in their efforts _ 
to help. them arrive at a job goal. They felt that the counselor was using the 
results of aptitude and preference: tests ‘to dictate .rather than suggest a 
suitable career. 


Some Training and Employment 
Assistance Programs 


Sometimes the greatest service a job counselor can render a disabled 
veteran is a timely referral to the agenty or orgdKization best equipped to 
service his Most immediate needs. Helping a disabled veteran land a dead- 
end job is less desirable than helping him get into a training program where 
he can a trade with a’ future. 


The agSumption that a disabled veteran already knows about assistance 
programs available to him is understandable, but often untrue. Many know 
absolutely nothing about the assistance programs from which they could 
derive the greatest benefit. Witness the following account excerpted from a 
letter from a young, severely disabled veteran: ‘I am nearing graduation 
from a four-year university. One thing which would probably interest you is 
that | did not know that the VA Vocational Rehabilitation program existed 
until about two months ago. If | had, | feel it would have been advantageous 
tome." y-> 

If you are a job, counselor or a job developer or if you provide 
assistance to disabled veterans in any capacity, you probably have within 
easy yrasp a digest of veterans assistance programs. (If not, you may be 
interested to know that some good ones are available.') Therefore, we are 
not going to duplicate such efforts here. Instead, we will touch upon the 
major programs. : 


, -~ 
Veterans dmincitra tion Mr0giams 


Undoubtedly ‘the program with the greatest potential for helping 
severely disabled veterans is the Veterans Administration’s Vocational 


2 "An excellent source that is full of useful information is A Digest of 
Veteran-Related Programs for Jobs, Training and Education—1974, published by the 
National Alliance of Businessmen, 1730 K Street, N.W., Washington, . D.C. 20006. 
Another good source, but perhaps not as readily available, is a report entitled National 
Evaluation of Manpower Services for Veterans: Final Report, prepared for the US. 
Department of Labor by Kirschner Associates, Inc. Volume II of this report contains a 
thorough listing of public and private assistance programs. 
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Rehabilitation Program. Under this program the veteran will receive 
counseling designed to help him arrive at an obtainable and suitable job 
goal. Once his job objective is set, he and the counselor select a course of 
training or schooling that will lead to that goal. Any reasonable course of 
‘training or education will be supported under the VAVR program as long 
as it results in the veteran’s being employable in the career field: he and 
the counselor decide is appropriate. The financial support available 

‘ through the VAVR program is certainly greater thari in any other assist- 
ance program. Tuition and books are paid for, and the veteran receives a 
subsistence allowance. There is one restriction, however. The veteran must : 

- have at least a 30% combined VA disability rating unless he can show that 
- his disability is a ptonounced employment handicap. He must also demon- 

wgirate a need for vocational rehabilitation. 

For veterans with less than a 30% disability, there is still the GI Bill. 
GI Bill benefits cannot match those of the VAVR program; nevertheless, 
they are quite substantial, especially with the ‘changes recently passed by 
Congress. 

If the veteran wishes to investigate one of the VA programs, he 

- should be referred. to a Veterans Assistance Center or to the VA office’ 
nearest his home. VACs were originally intended to be one-stop service 
centers designed to meet the veterans transition needs. All states have at 
least one VAC and some have two or more. In-many states the veteran 
cart call the VAC for information from anywhere in the state via a 

. toll-free number. 


President's Veterans Program 


, 


This program, ee in a Presidential Executive Order in June 
1971, comprises a six-point plan for jncreasing employment assistance and 
opportunities for returning Vietnam-era veterans. In the program 
the President: - 

(1) Asked the National ‘Alliance a Businessmen to increase the’ 

- participation of American business in a program to provide 

employment for veterans. 

(2) Expanded the provisions of the Department of Defense's 
Project Transition program' to include job. counseling, 
training, and placement services. 

(3) Augmented job training and education Ts 
for veterans. 

(4) Required federal agencies and contractors to list jobs with 

- \\ the State Employment Service. : 


Project Transition was terminated on May 31, 1974. No program has been developed or 
is being planned to take its place. 
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(5) Charged the U.S. Employment Service with. the task of 
eliminating deficiencies in their services to veterans. 

(6) Required the. Employment. Service to provide special 
counseling and testing for veterans who collect unemploy- 
ment compensation (UCS) for more than 13 weeks. ° 


Preference tu Employment Serucee Referrals 


Veterans are supposed to receive priority service at all State Employ- 
ment Service offices, and disabled veterans are to ‘receive top priority. As 
new job: listings are received, applicant files are to be screened for quali- 
fied veterans. 

“Every SES office has a Veterans Employment Representative (VER). 
It is his job to-see that services to veterans are provided in accordance 
with. federal and state regulations. Veterans who feel that they have not 
been given adequate service at an SES office, or those who wish to discuss 
SES veteran-related employment programs, should be referred to the local 
office VER. | ; os 

If this, is unsatisfactory, the veteran can contact the State VER. The 
state VER is a federal employee with responsibility fot monitoring SES 
services to veterans throughout the state. His office is usually located in 
the state capitol. 


Ciel Seroice Pregerence 


Veterans have traditionally been accorded preferential consideration 


- for government jobs. ‘Preference points’’—five for the regular veteran, and 


10 for the disabled veteran—are added to the examination scores of 
veterans applying for jobs with the federal government. : 


Veterans Readjustment rth potutments ' 


be Ss 
This also is a federal service program, under which a returning veteran - 
may be appointed to”a federal civilian job if -he agrees to participate in a 
training or educational program while working. These appointments may 
only be used for jobs at the GS-1 to GS-5 (or equivalent) level. The . 
veteran can hold the job only as long.as he makes. satisfactory progress 
both on the job and in training. When he completes two years of 
satisfactory service, his appointment is automatically changed to a regular 
civil service appointment. 
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Federal’ Government Program for the 
Seuerely Handicapped 


Yet another federal service program that could be of benefit to 
disabled veterans is the selective placement program for the severely 
handicapped, In 1964 the Civil Service Commission established a special 
appointing authority for job applicants with severe physical handicaps. The 
program has special non-competitive procedures for the appointment of 
severely handicapped individuals. Every federal agency. has a ‘‘coordinator 
for selective placement,’’ whose job is to urge managers and supervisors to 
try qualified handicapped workers, and to work- with the Civil Service 
Commission and vocational rehabilitation agencies for selective placement 
of severely disabled persons. In the first-eight years of the program over ' 
1800 severely handicapped kers have been appointed in 32 federal 
agencies’ Less than 1% have been terminated for cause, and 17% of the 
appointees have received promotions. 


Federally Funded Fracning Programs 


Vietnam-era veterans are intended to receive preference for enroll- 
ment in federally funded training programs. The maaan federally funded 
training programs and their purposes: 

. Apprenticeship Outreach Program—pre-apprenticeship training. 

Apprenticeship Training Program—apprenticeship training while 
earning a salary. 

MEDIHC—Military Experience Directed Into Health Careers. 

Public Service» Careers—Qualification of disadvantaged persons 
for jobs with, state and local governments and private non-profit agencies. 

‘Public Employment Program—work and training for unemployed 
through transitional jObs in the public sector during period of high 
unemployment. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act phased out as of June 
30, 1974 to be relaced by local projects. 

Information concerning these training programs can be obtained ‘orn 
the office of the State Employment Service. 


Dobs for Veterans Program 


In 1970 the President established the Jobs for Veterans (JFV) pro- 
gram as an attempt to find employment in the private sector for returning 
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Vietnam-era veterans. The JFV program, originally administered by the 
“National Committee—Jobs for Veterans, is now guided by the JFV Inter- 
agency Advisory Committee chaired by the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Manpower. 

The moving force behind the JFV is the National Alliance of 
Busnesren THABL The,"‘Alliance conducts an extensive advertising 4 
campaign to prémote veteran employment. Also, representatives of the 
NAB contact employers to ask them if they will set aside ‘for veterans 
only” a portion of.the positions they would ordinarily fill during the year. 

Job pledges are referred to the State Employment Service or the Veterans 
Administration. Disabled veterans are given special consideration’ for the 
pledged openings. 

Almost a half million veterans were placed through the JFV program 

during its first 2 1/2 years of operation. The goal for Fiscal Year 1975 is 
€ 200,000 Vietnam-era veteran hires. To help ensure that this goal is met, 
50 Jobs for Veterans Managers have been hired and placed in selected 
cities across the nation. 


UAG/VA/ES Gob Placement Program for * 
Disabled Vietnam-era Veterans 


In Fiscal Year 1974 the National Alliance of Businessmen, the 
Veterans Administration, and the U.S.. Employment Service worked 
together in an intensive program to help disabled Vietnam-era veterans get 
jobs. The NAB made contacts with employers to identify and develop 
jobs, and the VA and the Employment Service provided job counseling 
and job placement assistance. 

Eligible disabled veterans were identified by a mail survey of 58,000 a 
Vietnam-era veterans with VA-rated disabilities. Each veteran surveyed , 
received a one-page letter asking him eck whether or not he needed 
help in finding a job or in getting . Twenty thousand veterans 
résponded to the survey. The NAB rted 4,800 disabled veteran 
placements through this program in Fiscd Year 1974. 

The goal for Fiscal Year 1975 is 7,500 hires—50% more than the 

% previous year’s accomplishment. A new feature, the Mini-Profile Program, 
has been added this year to increase the effectiveness of placementefforts. 
In this program the VA identifies job-ready disabled veterans and@ refers 
them to the Employment Service where a brief profile is prepared. The 
mini-profiles are then circulated among participating NAB companies by 

ig the NAB staff. 


i The mini-profiles contain the following information: Code number 


and first name of veteran, job objective, education, period of service, 
military experience, special military training, civilian experience, special 


a and licenses, and disability. 
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Authorization for 
HEALTH EXAMINATION | 


REQUESTS EXAm OF; 


wawe 


PURPOSE OF Exam: ([(] PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEE (_] SPEC 
TYPE OF WORK - JOB DESCRIPTION 


PHYSICIAN'S RECOMMENDATIONS 


CO accerTase\gor ANY TYPE OF WORK IN ANY DEPAR® 
, 
DO wor accerraan 


PHYSICIAN FURTHER ADVISES: (WERE THEY DISCUSSED WITH EXAMINEE? 


OATE EXAM. = SIGNED 


Wawd OF Buveician 


(PLEASE FILL OUT INFORMATION BELOW COMPLETELY 
DATE OF BIRTH NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


MILITARY SERVICE (DATES) a SEVERE MILITARY ILLNESS AND INJURIES 


MEDICAL DISCHARGE 
Oves Ono ir ves, Reason 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH HISTORY 


OPERATIONS ILLNESSES-INJURIES 
DATES DATES 


HAVE YOU EVER OR DO YOU NOW RECEIVE BENEFITS AS RESULT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT? wo 0 YES IF YES, EXPLAIN: 


DATE OF LAST HOSPITALIZATION: DIAGNOSIS 


DATE OF LAST VISIT TO PHYSICIAN: OlAGNOSIS 


HAVE YOU EVER HAD OR BEEN TOLD THAT YOU HAD: 
DIZZINESS. FAINTING SPELLS, EPILEPSY, SEVERE 
HEADACHES. STROKE OR ANY DISEASE OR DISORDER 
OF THE BRAIN OR NERVOUS SYSTEM? 


YES NO 
VARICOSE VEINS, VARICOSE ULCERS, PHLEBITIS OR 
FOOT DIFFICULTIES? O 


RASH, SKIN CONDITION, HIVES OR OTHER ALLERGIES? 


TUBERCULOSIS, SPITTING OF BLOOD, ASTHMA, HAY- 
FEVER OR OTHER PROBLEMS OF THE LUNGS OR 
RESPIRATORY SYSTEM? 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, CHEST PAIN, SHORTNESS OF 
BREATH, HEART TROUBLE. STROKE, SWELLING OF 
LEGS OR ANKLES OR RHEUMATIC FEVER? 


BACK INJURY, BACK SPRAIN OR STRAIN OR OTHER 
CONDITION OF THE SPINE? 


MAVE YOU EVER BEEN TREATED FOR NERVOUSNESS, 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, EMOTIONAL ILLNESS, 
STOMACH ULCER OR DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH, ALCOHOLISM OR ANY DRUG HABIT? 


INTESTINES OR RECTUM? 


a 
O60 
oOo 
oo 
oo 


ARE YOU RECEIVING TREATMENT OR TAKING 
MEDICATION OF ANY KIND? 
wat: 


MEPHRITIS OR ANY DISEASE OF THE KIONEYS, BLAD- 
DER, PROSTRATE OR GENITAL ORGANS OR SYPHILLIS? 


DIABETES OR SUGAR, ALBUMIN OR BLOOD IN THE 
URINE? e 


ARTHRITIS. RHEUMATISM, GOUT OR DISEASE OF BONES, 
JOINTS OR MUSCLES? 


~MAVE YOU EVER TAKEN TRANQUILIZERS, CORTISONE, 
ANTI-COAGULANTS, HEART OR BLOOD PRESSURE 
MEDICINE? 


CANCER, OR A TUMOR OF ANY KIND? ARE YOU SENSITIVE TO OR HAD REACTION TO DRUGS? 


1 REALIZE THIS MEDICAL HISTORY AND HEALTH RECORD IS PART OF MY APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT AND THAT ANY EVIDENCE OF 

Se Eo MISREPRESENTATION OR OMISSION OF SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION WILL BE CONSIDERED ADEQUATE CAUSE FOR 
SC HAR 

| HAVE REVIEWED THE FOREGOING STATEMENTS | CERTIFY THAT | HAVE ANSWERED TRUTHFULLY AND HAVE WOT KNOWINGLY WITH 

WELD ANY INFORMATION CONCERNING THE FOREGOING QUESTIONS RELATIVE AMY WAY TO MY HEALTH STATUS EITHER PAST OR 

PRESENT, ANO | AGREE THAT ALL FINDINGS OF THIS EXAMINATION MAY BE SUBMITTED TO THE EMPLOYER NAMED ABOVE 
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905 Help Wanted 
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INHALATION THERAPIST-Experi- 
enced Innalehon Therapist tor part 
hme pusiticn = Eacettest working 
sepeuiens with fl ‘ble hours. Ap 


SECT ons 
| HOSPITAL, ‘as cn 


Briage Ro, 
| Favtas, Va or call © 0 eal, 


SPECIALIST 


Led Sys | 20 


INFORMATION 


This booklet can help you help a disabled veteran—to find a 
job that uses his abilities, to improve his abilities through training, 
to know special programs available to him. It will make you aware 
of the unique problems he encounters in the world of work. It will 
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veteran: “I don’t think the world owes me a living, at it could let 
me make one.” 

For the 400,000 ‘‘disabled veterans of the Vietnam era,” the 
rate of unemployment is significantly higher. than for the general 
population. Even more tragic: Veterans with thie most severe disa- 
bilities have the most trouble finding a job. » 


These are some of the findings from a recent HumRRO study 
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HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
300 North Washington Street @ Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
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that produced a great deal of previously unavailable information on 
disabled veterans, The booklet draws on these 


detailed findings to describe the current employment situation. 
(based on a survey of almost 8000 veterans with varied disabili- 
ties), to report on how employers feel and act about hising 
disabled veterans, and to summarize some training and employment 
aid programs and how they have helped or failed these veterans. 

a If you, in any capacity, ‘are interested in giving a fair oppor- 
tunity to disabled veterans, this booklet will be useful to you. 
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